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CHARGE Bayonets! 


LIGHTNING EXPRESS; 


OR, 


THE RIVAL ACADEMIES. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER VII. 
MAJOR TOMMY GETS MAD. 


"T Hoven I was nominally sent to the 

Horse Shoe as an ambassador of peace, 
I fully understood the real object of the mag- 
nate in giving me a vacation. The mission 
was certainly complimentary to me, for I was 
really expected to do the “engineering” for 
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the Toppletonians. I was not to permit them 
to be whipped by their great enemy; if I could 
not prevent it myself, I was to call in the as- 
sistance of Major Toppleton. Whatever in- 
structions he may have given me, this was 
precisely what he meant. I was, in some 
sense, to be his representative. 

I desired to keep the peace, and I hoped to 
have influence enough to accomplish some- 
thing in this direction; but it would not be an 
easy matter to do this, and at the same time 
escape the wrath of the belligerent Toppleto- 
nians. The Wimpleton battalion, under com- 
mand of Major Waddie, would be ten times 
as reckless as the Toppletonians under Major 
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Tommy. My late enemy on the other side 
was not restrained either by fear or by prin- 
ciple. No violence or destruction appalled 
him. His father had so often paid for dam- 
age done by him, that he never hesitated to 
gratify his malice and revenge by smashing a 
boat, firing a building, or even discharging his 
pistol at any one who thwarted him. He was 
a dangerous enemy. But Waddie was reckless 
only when he was personally in a safe posi- 
tion. He was prudent enough to keep his own 
body out of the way of harm, except when his 
wrath completely mastered him. 

Lewis Holgate was glad enough of an op- 
portunity to run the dummy alone, for it would 
enable him to prove his fitness for the position 
to which he aspired. I cautioned him care- 
fully in regard to keeping up the water in the 
boiler, and the pressure of steam he might 
carry. He was very passive and tractable, and, 
for the sake of his own reputation, I had no 
doubt he would be faithful and careful in the 
discharge of his duty. 

When I arrived at Grass Springs in the 
dummy, the steamer was just approaching the 
wharf.. The company sent over to the island 
under Captain Briscoe had landed, and thus far 
had held peaceful possession. The Horse Shoe 
was the most western of four islands, just be- 
low Ruoara. The two largest of them lay east 


and west of each other, while the one to the 
north of them was called the North Shoe, and. 


the one to the south the South Shoe. They 
bore some resemblance to shoes; and the 
western island having a bay which made into 
its southern side, gave it the shape of a Horse 
Shoe. The eastern island, and the nearest to 
the shore, looked more like a pistol than either 
of the others did like the articles for which they 
were named. But the person who had chris- 
tened the group, having probably named che 
others first, calling each a shoe, designated the 
fourth the ‘‘ Shooter,” instead of the Pistol, 
which would have been more appropriate. 
** Shoe ” and ‘* Shooter” seemed to jingle well 
with him, and, as he was satisfied, I shall not 
complain. : 

The squadron of boats from Centreport lay 
between the Horse Shoe and the South Shoe, 
when I came upon the ground. So far as I 
could judge by seeing them at the distance of 
two miles, the Wimpletonians were consulting 
upon their next movement. If they intended 
to take possession of the island, they had 
permitted the favorable opportunity to pass. 
Doubtless they were also waiting for the ar- 
rival of the bateaux, on which their baggage 
was transported. 
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“ Has anything happened?” I asked of Fax- 
on, as I joined the students on the wharf. 

“Not a thing!” exclaimed he. ‘ The 
Wimps smell a mice, and don’t seem to be 
inclined to pitch in. If I had been Waddie 
Wimpleton, I would have landed on that island 
before this time.” 

Faxon appeared to be disappointed because 
the row had not come off, and more, perhaps, 
because the Wimpletonians did not display a 
belligerent spirit. The steamer came up to the 
wharf, and the students embarked. Major 
Tommy stormed at Captain Underwood for 
his delay, and the poor captain defended him- 
self very modestly and gently. He had dis- 
charged his cargo as speedily as possible, and 
he had not been told to be at the Springs at 
eight, but as soon as he could. His bread and 
butter depended upon keeping the right side 
of the magnate, and to prejudice the son was 
to influence the father. 

“What are you doing here, Wolf?” asked 
Tommy, as he saw me standing on the forward 
deck, after the steamer started. 

*‘ Your father has just given me a vacation,” 
I replied, very quietly; for I did not deem it 
prudent to put on any airs about my mission. 
*“*T thought I would come over and see how 
this thing was coming out.” 

*Tt’s coming out all right, Wolf. What did 
my father say?” asked the little major, with 
some show of anxiety. ‘‘ Was he mad because 
we came away 0 early?” 

*O, no! I told him where you were going, 
and that the Wimps were bound to the 
same place. He was very glad you had 
obtained permission of the owner to use the 
island.” 

‘“‘Then it is all right—is it, Wolf?” added 
Tommy, with an apparent feeling of relief. 
“IT didn’t know but my governor sent you 
here as a spy. If he did, you can return as 
fast as you came.” 

Perhaps, according to Tommy’s interpreta- 
tion of my mission, I might be aspy. I had 
really been sent to act as a check upon the 
students, wlio were very jealous of any inter- 
ference when they were on camp duty, or any 
other military service. The steamer sped on 
its way, and as the deep water was between the 
Horse Shoe and the Shooter, we had to round 
the southern point of the former in order to 
reach the landing-place. The Wimpleton boats 
still lay off the South Shoe, and Captain Un- 
derwood said they were in the channel through 
which he must pass. 

“¢Can’t you get to the landing without going 
near them?” I asked privately of the captain, 
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though I knew the navigation of the lake as 
well as he did. 

*‘I ¢an go to the north of the Horse Shoe, 
and come down the channel in that way,” he 
replied. 

“These fellows are spoiling for a fight, and 
Iam afraid there will be some broken heads 
before the day is finished. If you’can prevent 
a row, it will be better to do it.” 

‘Very well,” said he, ringing the bell to 
stop her, just as she was entering the channel 
between the Horse Shoe and the South Shoe. 

‘‘ What's that for?” demanded Major Tom- 
my from the forward deck. : 

‘Don’t you think we had better go in at the 
northward of the island?” inquired Captain 
Underwood, with the utmost deference. 

“No, sir! I don’t think so!” replied Tom- 
my, warmly. ‘‘ Are you going the other way 
because those boats are here? Go ahead, sir! 
Run them down, if they don’t get out of the 
way!” 

Captain Underwood felt obliged to obey this 
imperative order. If he had refused to do so, 
it is quite likely he would have been compelled 
to return to the skippership of a canal boat, 
from which he had been promoted to his pres- 
ent more dignified and lucrative position. 

*“ Don’t run them down, captain,” I ventured 
to say, in a low tone, as the master rang the 
bell to go ahead again. 

‘It is hard work to please that boy without 
getting into trouble,” added the captain. ‘‘ The 
good book says no man can serve two masters, 
but I have to serve two.” . 

** Blow the whistle, captain,” I suggested. 

He blew the whistle till the shores resounded 
with the echoing screeches; but the Wimple- 
tonians evidently believed the steamer had 
come this way on purpose to annoy them, and 
they stood upon their dignity. Not a boat 
moved, and the students in them looked as 
resolute as though they meant to be smashed 
rather than change their position. We were 
almost upon them, and I was afraid the cap- 
tain intended to execute the barbarous threat 
of Major Tommy. I begged him again not to 
run into the boats; and seeing the enemy did 
not mean to move, he stopped and backed in 
season to avoid a calamity. 

‘What did you stop for, captain?” shouted 
Tommy; but I was charitable enough to be- 
lieve that the words were intended for the 
benefit of the Wimpletonians, rather than the 
person to whom they were addressed. 

Captain Underwood made no reply, but rang 
to go ahead again, though he permitted but 
two or three turns of the wheels. 
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‘** IT can shove the boats out of the way with- 

out hurting any one, I think,” said he, as the 

steamer moved slowly forward. . 

** Look out, or you will run into us!” shouted 
my old enemy, Ben Pinkerton, who was in the 
nearest boat. 

‘Out of the way, then!” replied Captain 
Underwood. 

‘“*Go ahead, full steam, captain!” called 
Tommy; but again I wished to believe that 
his order was a threat to the enemy rather 
than an indication of a wicked purpose. 

Instead of obeying this rash command, the 
captain rang the bell to back her, fearful that 
some of the boats might be smashed. 

i saw Tommy rush aft, and I supposed he 
intended to come upon the hurricane deck, 
where he could bully Captain Underwood more 
effectually. I left the wheel-house, where I had 
been during the conversation with the captain, 
that he might not implicate me in the disobe- 
dience. But Tommy did not appear, and it 
was plain that he had adopted some other 
tactics. 

‘* Wolf Penniman!” shouted some one at 
the gangway. ‘‘ You are wanted below!” 

‘“‘What is wanted?” I asked of the mes- 
senger, who could hardly speak, he was so 
excited. 

** Major Toppleton wants you.” 

I went below, and found Major Tommy stand- 
ing at the door of the engine-room, foaming 
with wrath; indeed, he had steam enough on 
to carry a forty-horse engine. 

* Will you do as I tell you, or not?” stormed 
Tommy, addressing his energetic words to the 
engineer. 

“You must excuse me, Mr. Tommy; but I 
must mind the bells. It won’t do for me to 
disobey the captain’s orders,” protested the 
engineer, gently and respectfully. 

*“* Here, Wolf!” shouted Tommy. 
here!” 

I presented myself to the little magnate, and 
I was conscious that I was already in a bad 
scrape. 

‘Go in there, and start up that engine! Go 
ahead, full steam! ” continued he. 

I looked at him, but I did not move to obey. 
I smiled, and looked as good-natured as‘possi- 
ble, for I did not wish him to think that I was 
ugly about it. 

‘Don’t you hear me, Wolf? I tell you to 
start up that engine!” repeated Major Tommy. 

‘It won’t do for me to step in between the 
man and his engine,” I remonstrated, mildly. 

“Yes, it will! I tell you to do it; and if you 
don’t do it, you shall suffer for it.” 


“Come 
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“Let us argue the point a little, major,” I 
replied. 

* Will you do what_I tell you, or not?” 
roared he, swelling up as big as a major 
general. 

“You must excuse me, major, but I can’t 
take the engine out of the engineer’s hands, 
without the captain’s orders.” 

**T will let you know that this boat is my 
father’s, and I can do with it as I please. If 
you won’t start it, I will do so myself!” said 
the juvenile magnate, desperately, as he rushed 
into the engine-room, and seized hold of the 
working bar. 

“You musn’t touch the engine,” said the 
man in charge, as he took hold of Tommy’s 
arm, and, with as little force as was necessary, 
thrust him out of the room. 

Tommy was the maddest major I ever saw. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
CHARGE BAYONETS! 


AJOR TOMMY, in my judgment, was 
more inclined to have his own way 
than he was to annihilate the Wimpletonians 
by crushing them under the wheels of the 
steamer. He had been irritated because the 
captain did not obey his order; but, I think, if 
the boat had gone ahead at his imperial com- 
mand, he would have been the first to stop her. 
I could not believe that he was so diabolically 
wicked as to run over the boats, and sacrifice 
the lives of a dozen or more even of his ene- 
mies. If it had been Waddie, the matter would 
have been different, and I should have been 
more credulous. 

When the captain opposed him, he flew to 
the engineer; but I am confident that, if the 
man had given the wheel a single turn, Tom- 
my would have ordered him to stop her. 
Neither the captain nor the engineer knew 
that he did not intend to do all he threatened; 
and I am afraid, if the wheels had been started, 
the mischief would have been done, whatever 
the little magnate meant, or did not mean. I 
was very sorry to be dragged into the difficulty, 
for Tqgmmy and I had thus far been very good 
friends. However, I had no doubts in regard 
to the correctness of my position. 

Forbush, the engineer, had gently, very 
gently, thrust Tommy out of the engine-room. 
By this time, all of Company B had gathered 
around the little major, intent upon beholding 
the row. The juvenile magnate was boiling 
over with rage, and threatened Captain Un- 
derwood, the engineer, and myself with total 
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annihilation. Every one of us should lose his 
situation, and be forever deprived of the power 
to obtain further employment. 

**Come, Tommy, keep cool,” said Faxon, 
trying to smooth down the wrinkled fur on 
the badger’s back. 

‘“*T won’t keep cool! I have been insulted, 
and I will teach the fellows who and what I 
am. If I tell the captain of this boat to run 
over the island, he shall do it,” stormed Tom- 
my, so angry that he could hardly keep from 
crying. 

_ Be reasonable, Tommy,” added Skotchley, 
with his usual quiet dignity. ‘* We don’t want 
to kill anybody.” 

“Yes, we do! We want to kill the Wimps if 
they don’t get out of the way.” 

It was useless to say anything to the irate 
major while he was so inflamed with wrath, 
and by general consent the students kept still ; 
but they were disgusted with the commander 
of the battalion, and doubtless most of them 
were sorry that they had not tipped him out 
of-both of his offices. While Tommy was 
still raving like an insane person, the bell rang 
again to go ahead, and the engineer prompt- 
ly started the wheels; but only a few turns 
were made before the signal came to stop her. 
Finding I was not needed on the main deck, 
and that the wrathful major would cool off 
sooner if left to himself, I went up to the 
wheel-house. All on board, except the captain 
and one man at the wheel, had been attracted 
to the vicinity of the engine-room by the ex- 
citing scene. There was no one on the for- 
ward deck, for even the two men employed 
there were listening to the howls of Tommy. 

Captain Underwood had started the boat 
ahead again, and when I reached the wheel- 
house, she was gently crowding her way 
through the fleet of boats, a dozen in number, 
containing the whole force of the Wimpleto- 
nians, over ninety of them. She struck the 
boats as gingerly as though they had been 
eggs. She did them no harm, beyond scrap- 
ing the fresh paint upon them, as she slowly 
forced her way through them. I watched the 
movement with interest, for I was curious to 
know what the Wimpletonians intended to do. 

The fleet lay in the deep water, so that there 
was no room on either side for the steamer 
to pass to her destination without getting 
aground. Captain Underwood was a prudent 
man, and worked his craft very carefully. He 
had given her headway enough to carry her 
through the squadron of boats; but, as they 
swarmed along her bow, and under her 
guards, the students in them fastened to her 
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with their boat-hooks, so that they could not 
be shaken off. 

‘Back her quick, and you will shake them 
off without harming any of them,” I suggested 
to the captain, when I saw that he was nettled 
by the failure of his plan. 

‘Out of the way there! Your boats will be 
smashed under our wheels!” shouted he to the 
enemy. 

At that moment half a dozen of the Wim- 
pletonians leaped over the rail of the steamer 
upon the forward deck, with their muskets in 
their hands. 

‘“‘ What’s that for?” said the captain, quietly. 

‘They mean mischief,” I replied, as I saw a 
dozen more follow the six; and among the lat- 
ter was Waddie Wimpleton, glittering with gold 
lace, for he was in the full uniform of a major 
of infantry. 

“Stand by those two doors!” shouted he, 
drawing his sword and pointing to the en- 
trances near which the Toppletonians were 
still listening to the howlings of Major Tom- 
my. ‘ Hurry up, there!” he added to those 
in the boats. 

The Wimpletonians poured in over the rail, 
until the deck was crowded. Company B had 
stacked their muskets on this deck, and except 
the officers, our boys were unarmed, while 
every Wimpletonian presented a: musket with 
a fixed bayonet upon it. As the enemy were 
boarding the steamer, the captain, amazed at 
the audacity of the young ruffians, rang the 
bell to back the boat; but before she had head- 
way enough to shake off the fleet, which clung 
to her like swarming bees, all the Wimpleto- 
nians, except one in each boat, were on our 
deck. 

“Up there, twenty of you!” said Major 
Waddie, indicating the hurricane deck witha 
flourish of his sword. 

“* What are the rascals going to do?” added 
Captain Underwood, who had not given the 
enemy credit for the skill and daring they now 
displayed. 

‘Don’t let a single Top go on the hurricane 
deck!” shouted Waddie; and the twenty stu- 
dents he had sent up stationed themselves at 
the head of the stairs, to prevent any of our 
party from leaving their prison; for such it had 
now become to thern. 

Captain Underwood began to think the frolic, 
as he had at first regarded it, was becoming a 
serious affair, and I saw that. he looked some- 
what anxious. Our fellows had left their mus- 
kets on the forward deck, and they were now 
in possession of the enemy. I am inclined to 
think it was fortunate they were there, rather 





than in the hands of their owners, or some of 
the students on both sides would doubtless 
have been seriously injured. As the matter 
now stood, the Wimpletonians had entire pos- 
session of the Middleport, for that was the 
name of the steamer. Twenty of them stood 
in the act of charging bayonets in the direc- 
tion of the two doors leading from the forward 
deck. Our fellows could do nothing; and even 
the captain, with the wheel in his hand, was as 
powerless as they were. 

Major Waddie, with his chapeau and white 
plume, looked as though he were the com- 
mander-in-chief of a great army, and had just 
achieved a bloody victory. I must do him 
the justice to say that he had managed the 
affair very well, though I saw that his two 
captains, Dick Bayard and Ben Pinkerton, 
were always near him with words of counsel. 
I was at a loss to determine whether the cap- 
ture of the steamer had been devised on the 
instant, or whether the boats had taken the 
position in the channel for that purpose in the 
beginning. I was inclined to believe that the 
bold step was first suggested when their lead- 
ers saw the muskets of the Toppletonians 
stacked on the forward deck, and not a single 
soldier present to guardthem. Ben Pinkerton 
afterwards told me that this view was correct. 

While the conquerors were disposing their 
forces so as to hold the prize they had cap- 
tured, Major Tommy and the audience who 
were listening to his angry declamation were 
completely intrapped. The startling event 
was calculated to turn the spouter’s thoughts 
into a new channel. It seemed to me that the 
emergency had arisen which would justify me 
in calling the attention of Major Toppleton to 
the affair; but unfortunately I could not leave 
just then. The steamer had backed half a mile 
from the island, and had now shaken off all the 
boats which clung to her. 

‘*T don’t know what these ruffians intend to 
do,” said Captain Underwood, as he rang the 
bell to stop her. 

‘‘Waddie Wimpleton is reckless enough to 
do almost anything,” I replied; for I regarded 
the situation as difficult, if not dangerous. 

‘“] will keep the boat moving towards:Mid- 
dleport, at any rate.” 

‘¢ That’s right, captain; if they have us, we 
have them at the same time, and we can carry 
them to Middleport as prisoners of war,” I 
added, with a smile which was not wholly 
natural. 

Captain Underwood rang the bell to go 
ahead, and soon gave her full speed, heading 
the boat up the lake. 
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“Hallo! there!’ shouted Major Waddie 
from the forward deck, as he flourished his 
** Stop 


sword towards 
her!” 

The captain paid no attention to this impe- 
rious command. 

**Do you hear me? I say, stop her!” yelled 
Waddie. 

** Hold your tongue, you little bantam!” re- 
plied Captain Underwood, irreverently; for, as 
he owed no allegiance to the house of Wim- 
pleton, he felt that he could afford to speak 
without measuring his words. 

** Will you obey me, or not?” demanded 
Waddie, furious because his imperious will was 
not regarded. 

‘But the two captains, who were really the 
brains of the battalion, interposed. I do not 
know what they said, but the major with the 
chapeau desisted from his attempt to bully the 
captain. They were more practical in their 
operations than the commander, and presently 
I saw them forming their forces before the two 
doors. Captain Bayard drew up his company 
before one of them, and Captain Pinkerton 
before the other. 

‘* Charge bayonets!” said Waddie, fiercely. 

The order was repeated by the two captains, 
who placed their most reliable men in the 
front. 

“ Forward!” screamed Major Waddie, mak- 
ing a desperate lunge into the empty air with 
his flashing sword. 

‘“* Forward!” repeated the two captains, as 
they drove their men through the doors, into 
the narrow space on each side of the boiler 
and engine-room. 

The Toppletonians were in these spaces, and 
I saw that the object of the movement was to 
drive them aft, and get possession of the 
engine-room, so as to control the machinery, 
and thus prevent the captain from taking the 
boat to Middleport. Our fellows, unarmed, 
could not stand up against the bayonets of the 
enemy, and we heard them fall back. I con- 
cluded, by this time, that Major Tommy had 
come to his senses; though, if he was disposed 
still further to vent his ire, he had an excellent 
opportunity to do so against the sharp-pointed 
weapons of his ‘conquerors. 

The Toppletonians were not only driven*aft, 
but were forced below the deck into the little 
cabin, which was hardly large enough to hold 
them all. A little later, we heard a violent 
altercation in the engine-room, and then the 
boat stopped. The Wimpletonians had cer- 
tainly won a complete victory. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


the wheel-house. 
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THE MAID OF THE MILL-STREAM. 
AN IDLE TALE. 
BY MAY LEONARD. 


LL-WILLY was a word that well described 

Floss, the only son of the richest man in 
the village. No innocent fly buzzed near but 
Floss had a pin with which to ‘‘ spear” him; 
no bird sang at his window but he wondered 
where its nest was hid, hoping to rob it; little 
girls, kittens, and pets, he considered his espe- 
cial prey. He would not study, would not go 
to church, detested books, and hated his play- 
mates. Indeed, but few of the village boys 
cared to play with a comrade so unpleasant. 
The fairy who presided at his christening evi- 
dently gave him every bad gift in her power. 
and he was fast becoming as villanous a lit- 
tle rascal as the most ill-disposed sprite could 
wish. 

Three people loved Floss — his father, moth- 
er, and sister. His parents seemed blind to his 
faults, and called his bad tempers ‘“‘ spirit” and 
‘“‘ firmness.” They humored his whims, loaded 
him with favors, and made him even worse 
than he would have been but for their weak- 
ness. His mamma called his carroty hair 
golden, and_ his evil countenance handsome. 
She loved to deck his ill-shaped body with vel- 
vets, costly laces, and rich embroidery; while 
his papa called him his ‘‘ darling son and heir,” 
and willed him all the property. 

Now, the sister of Floss, sweet Tina, was 
very different — beautiful as he was ugly, pure 
as he was vile, wise as he was foolish, and as 
unselfish and industrious as he was brutal 
and lazy. Her parents seemed, however, to 
think her born only to be her brother’s slave; 
so she ran from morning till night, head, 
hands, and feet busy, waiting on his caprices. 
Floss might demand her time, the service of 
her wise little head, her skilful hands, her 
nimble feet, but he could not claim her heart. 
She loved him, as she was obliged to love 
everything about her; but her best love, her 
truest and tenderest, was given to Milan, the 
young son of the gardener. He was wise and 
good, and adored Tina, but had not a penny 
in the world; and Tina had nothing, for all 
her father’s vast estate was willed to Floss. So 
how could they marry? Of course it was mad- 
ness to think of the thing. 

Floss needed Tina, for of course the great 
lady — princess perhaps — he might,some day 
condescend to marry would not wait on H. R. 
H. as Tina could. 

Papa, though he slighted Tina, could not 
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spare her; mamma could not, either; and 
Floss swore he would never give herup. Sothe 
young couple could only now and then take a 
brief, sweet, stolen stroll, exchange a few pre- 
cious bits of notes, and ‘* wait on Providence.” 
Meanwhile Floss grew daily more exacting; 
youth was slipping by, and Providence seemed 
to forget that two eager hearts were waiting. 

One day the whole household were com- 
pletely upset and struck dumb by the appear- 
ance of Fantine, fairy godmother to Floss and 
Tina — a powerful old lady, I can assure you, 
in whose path followed great commotion. 
None could throw dust in her twinkling eyes. 
She saw at once that Milan was good, wise, 
industrious, and devoted to. Tina; that Tina 
was good, wise, industrious, and devoted to 
Milan, and that Providence evidently intended 
them for each other; and what was Floss, lazy, 
ignorant, selfish Floss, that he should forbid 
the banns? 

Fantine carried matters with a high hand. 
She said the two should be married forthwith, 
and moreover that papa should give a splerdid 
bridal trousseau, a furnished house, and a hand- 
some matriage portion. 

Floss growled out that Tina should not mar- 
ry; but when he heard that she was to have a 
marriage portion also, he fairly howled with 
rage. 


This. made the old lady so angry that his 
parents were frightened, and tried to pacify 


him, but in vain. The more they soothed, the 
more frantic he grew; till Tina, who had gone 
to her room with a beating heart, came forth, 
very pale, her eyelids red and swollen, and 
said, if Fantine pleased, she would not marry 
Milan. 

“Why not, child? Don’t you love him?” 
asked Fantine, sharply. 

““O, yes, good mother; but Floss — 

‘* Floss be > said the fairy, almost pro- 
fanely. ‘‘I’ll dispose of the lad, and teach 
him a lesson he’ll not soon forget. Floss!” 
she cried, flinging wide the street door, ‘run 
till you’re hungry; eat the first eatable you see, 
and the whole of it; then do what.its owner 
bids you.” 

Floss looked sulky; but before he could re- 
monstrate, his legs began to run, and willy- 
nilly on they carried him through the town, at 
a rate that set all the dogs to barking, the boys 
following, started the fire bells, and brought 
out the engines. 

For a time he was too.mad to feel hungry. 
On, on, went his legs; faster, faster, faster, till 
his breath was nearly gone. He had run many 
miles — he could not guess how many — when 
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he began to feel hungry. Suddenly his feet 
bounded into a pastry-cook’s and stopped; and 
Floss saw before him a Christmas pudding, 
large enough for forty persons. That was 
good, for he loved plum pudding, and began a 
vigorous attack forthwith. At first he thought 
it delicious; then, as he spied other dainties of 
which he was fond, he wished the pudding 
smaller, for he could taste nothing else till that 
was gone. Then he began to gulp it down; 
but the more he ate, the more seemed to re- 
main. He was fairly nauseated; yet he was 
forced to swallow, although his soul revolted. 
He was thus engaged when the shop-woman 
entered in a great rage. 

“You young rascal! How dare you! What 
will Lord Waldron’s dinner-party do now? A 
pretty sum you've cost me! Begone, and don’t 
stop running, turning neither left nor right, 
until you stop breathing.” 

His tired legs resumed their double-quick 
motion, and Floss, like “wicked Cain,” was 
hurried on, with a swimming head, a heavy 
heart, and his hair on end from fright. Away 
he flew, upsetting apple stalls and baby car- 
riages, working terrible havoc among ladies’ 
trains and sensitive toes, knocking the breath 
out of portly merchants. Destruction followed 
in his wake; scowls, menaces, and curses were 
showered upon him; but nothing impeded his 
flight. 

Many miles of city and country he passed 
over, till at last his treacherous feet flung him 
against a marble monument with a force that 
knocked half his teeth down his throat, cov- 
ered his body with bruises,-and took his breath 
entirely away. 

A woman who had reared the costly stone 
to the memory of her only daughter was just 
training a luxuriant ivy that twined about the 
column. ‘“ There, you’ve spoiled my vine, you 
villain!” she cried. ‘‘ May you never grow 
more yourself! ’Tw&s the very ivy my Delia 
planted by my window; it has been watered 
by my tears, but you have killed it.” Then, 
as she saw Floss growing purple, and gasping 
for breath, she added, ‘‘Off with you, and 
breathe till breathing is a curse to you, as ’tis 
to me, since my darling died.” 

Floss sprang again upon his feet — his feet 
that were once more his to command; he could 
breathe freely, but, alas! his breath was like a 
tornado. Wherever he went he blew down 
houses, frightened animals, destroyed crops, 
and uprooted small trees: 

He wandered on, from place to place, shunned, 
feared, detested. If he approached the sea, 


the waves swelled mountain high, the boats 
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made haste to cast anchor, and many little 
craft went down. Farmers, architects, crafts- 
men of all sorts, prayed him to leave their 
vicinity. 

He could only rest in some wide plain, for 
the racket caused by his destructive breath 
drove sleep from his eyes. He was nearly 
starved, for, unless he used great care, the 
food was blown from his very mouth. He was 
fairly tired of life, and ready to call his breath 
a curse, when a genuine Yankee took him in 
hahd, and made him useful. This blessed 
genius fitted for him a room in a solid rock, 
which lay deeply imbedded in the earth. He 
also invented a patent pillow, where Floss 
might lay his weary head, and which turned 
with a regular motion, so that his breath — if 
he drew it evenly and gently, as he must 
always do— kept sixty mills, on either side 
of a stream, in motion. e 

Here Floss might lie, and be of use. Yet he 
was a close prisoner — forbidden either to sigh, 
snore, yawn, or even draw a long breath. His 
life was no better than that of a galley slave; 
but it was better than being at enmity with the 
whole world: so he submitted. 

He dared not seek his home; he would only 
blow down the old mansion and destroy the park. 
He could never control his breath amid those 
scenes. He was ready to burst with rage as he 
thought of Fantine, all she had done, and had 
poWer todo. Doubtless Milan and Tina were 
married ere this, with a good share of the 
estate in their possession. It was very hard 
for Floss to control his breath in the agony of 
spite and malice into which these thoughts 
threw him; but at length he settled down to 
his labor in sullen despair. 

One night a cool hand touched his -row, and 
‘a voice, as sweet and musical as a stream rip- 
pling along a June meadow, called his name. 
He opened his eyes on a tall, slender lady, 
dressed in white. 

“Good even, Floss. I am the Maid of the 
Mill-stream. You are thinking of home. Are 
you ashamed of your bad conduct, and wish- 
ing to reform?” 

But Floss was sullenly silent. 

**You’ve been idle, cruel, selfish, and vile, 
Floss. Now you are my servant, and may 
learn a lesson yet if you will, and become in- 
dustrious, kind, generous, and pure as my 
waters. Listen to the song I carol night and 
day; hear how cheerily it rises from my moun- 
tain bed! See how merrily I spin the mill- 
wheels round and round; how I chatter to the 
children as they pass; how I freshen my green 
banks, and give life to the flowers; how the 
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cattle love to wade through my crystal waters; 
how I moisten the birds’ throats, and help 
them sing their anthems; and how at last I 
give my all, my very se/f, Floss, to the Ocean, 
and help him carry the great ships, and keep 
the whole world going. Still sullen, selfish, 
and repining? Lie still then, and be my bond 
slave, till your hair is as white as the foam 
that flashes about the mill-wheels, and your — 
heart as soft as the spray it sends into the air.” 

So Floss worked on, for years and years, 
and saw how everything was giving. The 
birds gave music, the trees their fruit, the 
Sun his light and warmth, the Sky his shade, 
rain, and glorious dissolving views, Ocean 
his mists, and Earth her increase and _ hid- 
den treasures.’ Why, the whole world was 
kept together by giving! Floss had never 
given anything. He thought of home, and all 
he had lost; and his heart softened as he re- 
membered Tina, and how generous and un- 
selfish she had been. He longed and longed to 
repay her kindness, and rejoiced to think that 
she and Milan were happy. His heart was 
softened towards all the world but Fantine; 
and at length he remembered that but for her 
he could not have learned this lesson, nor 
Tina have been married. Then he sighed, 
very, very softly, for fear of harming the mills, 


and said, “Yes, I can love Fantine!”' That 
evening the Lady of the Mill-stream set him 
free, and his breath came like other mortals’. 
A beautiful, young girl named Tina was 
singing in her garden, when an odd little 
carriage stopped at the gate, and an odd little 


man alighted. He was so short as to be really 
dwarfish, and his long, silvery locks fell over 
his shoulders. 

He called, in a broken voice, ‘‘Tina, my 
darling!” and would have embraced her, but 
that she cried out in fear, and fled from him. 
The sound brought a tall matron to the door, 
who said, sternly, — 

‘¢ What do you wish, sir?” 

Then the old man (Floss, of course) paused, 
quite perplexed; for there stood the Tina he 
had left,.and at the door such a Tina as time 
must have made his sister. Of the two he felt 
most drawn to the one resembling most his 
little handmaid. 

Great was the rejoicing in the house of Milan 
that night that the long-lost Floss had come 
home. Not the Floss who left them — a very 
different being. An old man, with a child’s 
heart, who wept bitter tears at the tomb of his 
parents; who refused one penny of the old 
estate; the chosen friend, confidant, and play- 
mate of the little ones, who could tell sack 
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fairy tales, and build magnificent toy wind- 
mills; so that they thought no one was ever 
half so kind and good as uncle Floss. In 
short, he brightened their pleasant home so 
much, that they all “‘ lived happy ever after.” 


—_—_———_——_— 


0, THAT PIG! 
BY L. A. B. C. 


BF pwned said my father, directly after 
breakfast, one morning, “‘I am going up 
to Squire Frame’s after that pig, and I want 
you to make a pen for it. That shall be your 
job for the day; but, mind, -you’re ‘not to have 
any help about it.” 

“Yes, sir. What time will the pig be here?” 

Fond visions of the salmon trout in Schroon 
Lake began to dance before my mind; for a 
pig-pen was only an hour’s work, any way. 

‘“‘T shall bring the pig about ten o’clock. We 
can put him into the bacon-house till you get 
the pen ready for him. You can finish it by 
three o’clock, I suppose?” 

“*O, yes; by noon,” I responded, with that 
off-hand air of bravado peculiar to boys of 
fourteen. 

‘ But it’s no fool of a job to build a pig-pen,” 
my father insisted, with some emphasis; “ pigs 
ain’t hogs, and I want that pen made well. 
When work’s well done it’s twice done.” 

My honored father had a habit of embellish- 
ing his conversation with old saws and prov- 
erbs from Poor Richard’s Almanac, which, 
owing to some peculiarities of my character, 
was exceedingly unpleasant to me. I had a 
strong constitutional tendency to two things — 
shirking and fishing! As to the first, I was 
greatly assisted by three younger brothers, 
whom I could usually coax, threaten, hire, or 
wheedle into performing almost any task my 
father set me to do; while the latter pursuit I 
was always ready to follow unaided and alone. 
This morning I had a dim, disagreeable con- 
sciousness that my father was aware of one, at 
least, of these peculiarities, from the fact that 
he provided against my having any assistance. 
However, I set about the task with a sort of 
bold and lion-like energy, greatly enhanced by 
thoughts of salmon trout. Posts were set, 
boards brought and nailed, a door hung with 
leather hinges, an old trough set in place, and, 
lucky for me, there was already a spout for the 
swill, which had long done duty for pigs of 
other days. Three boards;reaching from the 
top of the pen to the ground, with some clean 
straw, made a chamber in which the prince of 
pigs would have grunted with delight. 
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perfection of these arrangements was only 
equalled by the despatch with which they had 
been executed. 

I was proud of my skill, and was overhaul- 
ing my fishing tackle when piggy arrived: My 
father expressed a good deal of surprise at my 
expedition, and hoped the pen was strong 
enough to hold its tenant. 

Pigs are not like hogs; although I never 
heard that the question has yet been decided 
at what period a pig leaves the charming stage 
of pighood and becomesahog. There is much 
vivacity and sprightliness about pigs, which 
make them almost susceptible of being loved 
and petted; but that gradually declines with 
increasing obesity and age, until we feel no 
pang of grief upon seeing them consigned to 
the larder. 

If I were given to moralizing, I might here 
pause to trace an analogy between the pinguid 
animal and some human beings, to show how 
the intellectual faculties become eclipsed and 
deadened by the development of gross and ex- 
cessive corpulence. As any such reflections 
might, however, plunge me into a metaphysi- 
cal controversy with some gouty philosopher, 
— for which I have neither the taste nor the 
talent, —I forbear, and go on with the pig 
story. 

This particular pig was one of the wickedest 
looking Iever saw. He did not squeal, as other 
pigs do, but, as soon as he was admitted to the 
pen, sought the farthest corner, and looked at 
us with eyes full of sly malice and cunning. 
I had reason afterwards to wonder if a// the 
swine who became possessed of evil spirits 
were drowned in the sea. 

I forgot the salmon trout until nearly dinner 
time. I had almost finished my ham and eggs, 
when my youngest brother, Will, who had hur- 
ried out to get another look at the stranger, 
came running in with the direful tidings, — 

‘Jim, Jim, the pig’s out! and, by jimmy, 
don’t he cut!” 

I was rude enough to leave the table while 
my father. was remarking something about 
‘* when work’s well done.” I didn’t stop to 
catch the remainder of the sentence, but started 
after that pig. I may here state that I had the 
able assistance of my three brothers, gradually 
recruited by all the boys in the neighborhood. 

Piggy had a good start, and took to the 
woods. Talk of Dexter, Pegasus, Thialfi, or 
seven-league boots, — that pig outstripped the 
best of them! I think there is a great differ- 
ence in pigs in regard to speed. At any rate, 
this individual pig gave us such a chase as I 
never heard of before or since, running into 
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the deepest jungles, and when we thought he 
was surrounded, disappearing over a distant 
hill. Finally, aftera great deal of manceuvring 
and skilful tactics, we brought him into a snare, 
where the high rocks on one side and the water 
on the other were too much for the poor pig. 
Pieces of twine were immediately produced 
from the well-stocked pockets of his numerous 
captors, and his legs secured so that it was 
quite impossible for him to use them, while 
the deafening din that rent the air proved well 
that piggy could squeal if he tried. 

I carried him home in my arms, and con- 
signed him Zro ¢em. to the bacon-house, while 
I repaired the mischief. He had rooted out 
under one corner of the pen, and easily made 
his escape. 

I brought more boards, dug a trench all 
round the outside, and made it quite impos- 
sible for my ingenious foe to root out again. 

The clock struck three! 

Considerably depressed in mind and body, I 
shouldered my fishing-pole, and wearily started 
towards Schroon Lake. There was still time 
to hook half a dozen trout. I had scarcely 
reached the summit of the hill, when the ex- 
cited cry of brother George struck a chill to 
the roots of my hair. 

‘* Jim, Jim, the pig’s out! ” 

Despair settled over me. I turned home- 
ward, and the first thing I did was to stow my 
fishing-tackle away in the barn chamber. 

For my own part, I was already fatigued 
with the day’s sport; but that pig seemed in- 
vigorated by it, and started in another direc- 
tion. As I came in sight of him, a friendly 
neighbor was heading him off, and buoyant 
hope rose again in my breast. In vain! Piggy 
ran between his legs, and disappeared down 
the slope. It was two hours later when he 
was again secured. This time he had run up 
on the inclined plane of his chamber roof, and, 
jumping off, made his second escape. 

My state of mind can better be imagined 
than described; and my father’s silent and 
quizzical inspection of my work did not tend 
to soothe my wounded spirit. 

Talk of the mischievous genius of a boy! It 
is nothing compared with the inventive talents 
of a pig. 

I cannot say, as story-books do, that from 
this time forth I was a reformed youth; but I 
am very sure that the freaks of that pig made 
quite as salutary an impression upon my mind, 
and had as great an influence upon my future 
conduct, as my father’s oft-repeated and well- 
meant but unpleasant observation, ‘‘ When a 
thing’s well done, it’s twice done.” 





REQUIES-OAT. 
BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


MY cat, my cat is dead! 
» My old blinded sick cat 
Gone, with all her nine lives fled, 
Deader than a brick-bat! 
Sing for this cat, ‘“‘Reguzescat !” 
Sighing that her race is sped. 


Ere my one life had begun, 
She had grown to cathood ; 

She could leap and she could run 
Faster than a rat would; 

Woe for this cat, now she 7s flat, 
Flat and cold as any stone! 


If her mews my Muse amused, 
Her mutation’s muteness 

Moves to mutiny my abused 
Heart in grief’s acuteness ; 

Touching ¢hzs cat, “‘ reguies-cat” 
Is all fate has not refused. 


When I grew to play with her, . 
-She was as a sister, 

Sheathed her sharp claws and sang “‘ purr,” 
Thankful when I kissed her; 

Yet would zhzs cat never miss rat, 
Mole, or mouse, that dared to stir. 


Round my neck she’d cling to sleep 
Like a child who knew me; 
When I whistled she would leap, 
- Wild with pleasure, to me; 
Sighs arise that such a nice cat 
Now in dust must slumber keep! 


And when “fallen on evil days, 
Old and blind,” like Milton, 
With no eyes a rat to chase, 
No claws to have “ &z7¢” one, 
My attentions were as luncheons 
Of sweet mice to cheer her face. 


Now her image sleeps with mine, 
Cat-typed by Dog-uerre, 

Still to tell of ‘‘ auld lang syne,” 
All of sad or merry; 

Surely kat soul through some cat’s-hole 
Finds a feline sanctuary! 


Requiescat, puss, in pace! 
Rest in peace! If Latin, 
Christened ‘‘ dog,” the reader may see 
Fit to address a cat in, 
Requiescat suits with this cat, 
For its rhyme comes very pat in. 
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A OHANGE IN THE KITOHEN. 


BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 


CHARACTERS.— Mrs. HAMPTON. AGNES and 
Jui, her two Daughters. 


Scene. — A Parlor. 


Agnes. Something must be done. It is too 
bad to have mother troubled so all the time 
with these abominable servants. Now, this 
Bridget, that we pay three dollars a week, is 
impudent and lazy, the kitchen is always in 
disorder, our meals are always late, which 
vexes papa very much, and makes mamma ex- 
ceedingly troubled. It does seem too bad, that 
when we have such a nice, convenient house, 
beautiful garden, pleasant neighbors, and kind 
friends, that our happiness should be marred 
by this ignorant daughter of Erin, coming 
from her shanty in the bogs of Ireland to be a 
continual thorn in our sides. Here comes sis- 
ter Julia. I will talk with her; perhaps we can 
find a remedy. 

[Enter Juta.] 

Fulia. O, Agnes, I am so provoked! That 
Bridget in the kitchen is enough to drive one 
distracted. 

Agnes. I agree with you. 
done now? 

Fulia. I put an iron on the stove, about an 
hour ago, to iron some muslins; and when I 
went to get it, she had taken it off, saying 
that she couldn’t be bothered with irons on 
the stove when she was cooking. 

Agnes. I was just thinking about Bridget 
when you came in, and was going to ask you 
to devise some way so that we could save 
being imposed upon in this way. 

Fulia. It wears poor mother almost to death. 
I heard her tell papa, the other day, that it 
would be better for the whole family to board 
than to keep house and hire such servants as 
we have. 

Agnes. What can we do? 

Fulia. I really don’t know. If we knew of 
some good Yankee girl that would live with 
us; but they cannot be found nowadays; they 
prefer to work in the city in crowded work- 
rooms, where they get small wages and have to 
pay high board, and room with half a dozen 
in an attic. 

Agnes. True; but, Julia, now I think of it, 
I know a Yankee girl that would do our work. 


What has she 
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Fulia. O, that would be splendid! Is she a 
nice girl? ’ 
Agnes. Yes, 1 think so. 
like her. 

Fulia. Can she cook well? 

Agnes. She is not experienced, but is quick 
to learn, and would take an interest in what 
she was doing. 

Fula. That is good. But there’s one ob- 
jection to Yankee girls; they always think that 
they are just as good as their mistress. 

Agnes. Yes, I know they do. This one 
would. 

Fulia. And they want to sit in the parlor 
and eat at the same table with us. 

Agnes. Yes, this girl would want to do both. 

Fulia. Shocking! And perhaps she would 
ask to accompany us to parties and balls. 

Agnes. I know she would expect to. 

Fulia. Why, Agnes, such a girl would never 
do in the world. Mother would not have her 
in the house. 

Agnes. My dear sister, mother would have 
her in the house, I am very sure. 

Fulia. Who in the world is she? Any body 
that I know? 

Agnes. Yes, it is J, your sister. 

Fulia. You! 

Agnes. The very same; and I know of a 
girl that would help me very much, if I could 
get her. . 

Fulia. Ah, you mean me —do you not, 
Aggie? 

Agnes. I do. Now, what do you think of 
my plan, sister dear? 

Fulia. Let me hear it again. 

Agnes. It is this. I propose to send away 
this impudent Bridget McFilthy, and we two 
girls will take her place, dividing the house- 
work between us. The washing can be hired, 
but everything else we will do. This will save 
dear mother a world of care and anxiety; save 
father at least seven dollars a week — 

Fulia. Seven dollars, Aggie? Why, we do 
not pay Bridget as much as that. 

Agnes. She costs us as much as that, Julia. 
Now see. Her wages are three dollars, her 
board is worth three at least, and she certainly 
does not waste and destroy less than a dollar 
a week. That makes seven dollars. 

Fulia. So it does. And it will be such a 
relief to get the untidy thing out of the way. 
But, Agnes, what will people say if we do our 
own work? All of our acquaintances keep 
servants. 

Agnes. The sensible portion of them will 
commend us, and wish that they could do the 
same; some, I know, will turn up their noses, 


I know you would 
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and say we are growing mean or poor. But I | and all we ask is to be treated as members of 


shan’t care what “‘ eople say,” if it helps fa- 
ther and mother. 

Fulia. Here comes mamma now. We will 
tell her all about it. 


[Enter Mrs. HAMpTon. ] 


Mrs. H. What are my daughters plotting 
now? Something, I'll warrant. O, dear! I 
am so tired! (Sits ina rocker.) That Bridget 
worries me almost to death. She knows that 
I expect uncle Timothy and his wife to-mor- 
row, and she threatens to leave to-night be- 
cause I told her to make a batch of apple-pies. 
What would you do? 

Agnes. Discharge her at once. 

Mrs. H. And be without any one? O, no; 
it would be impossible to get another girl right 
away, and uncle Timothy will be here to-mor- 
row. 

Fulia. Not impossible, mother. Aggie and 
I know two very good American girls who are 
willing to do our work, all but the washing. 

Mrs. H. I should like an American girl very 
much; we could not afford to keep wa, Julia. 

Fulia. They are sisters, mamma, and do 
not want to be separated. I think they would 
be willing to work for their board and clothes, 
and whatever you had a mind to give them. 


Agnes. But there is one thing you might 


object to. They. do not like to be considered 
as sérvants, and would want to eat at the table 
with us, and be treated like members of the 
family. 

Mrs. H. What queer girls! 
your father would like that. 

Agnes. Yes, he would. Such girls as these 
are he would feel proud to sit at table with. 

Fulia. Should you be mad if they should 
kiss him? For I shouldn’t-be surprised if they 
did. They are just such girls. 

Mrs. H. Julia! I am astonished to hear 
you talk so! I would not have such girls in 
my house. 

Agnes. O, yes, you would, mother; you have 
had just such girls. 

Mrs. H. Never! 

Fulia. Yes, you have, and they are here 
now. Do you want to see them? 

Mrs. H. What! here in this house? 

Agnes. (Laughing.) Yes, right in this house, 
and standing right before you. Julia and Ag- 
nes Hampton. 

Mrs. H. What do you mean, girls? 

Agnes. We mean this. Julia and I have 
decided to do the housework, and save you 
the trouble and expense of keeping Bridget. 
All you will have to hire will be the washing; 


I do not think 





the family. 

Fulia. And be permitted to kiss the Jater- 
familias. 

Mrs. H. With all my heart, and the mater- 
familias too. My noble daughters, I cannot 
tell you of how much burden you have re- 
lieved me. This saucy Bridget was the only 
care that vexed me; and now we can discharge 
her, I feel happy. With a little management 
we can do all that is required in our small 
family, and be the envy of all who are: tor- 
mented with servants. Julia and Agnes, I 
thank you; and the thoughts of having 
plucked a thorn from your mother’s path will 
in future years be ample reward for you. 

[Curtain falls. 


OARE OF PLANTS IN WINTER. 
BY AUNT CARRIE. 


E hope some of our young friends have 
been persuaded to gather about them, 
even in winter, some growing plants. If so, 
we will give you a few simple directions how 
to make them grow and blossom freely. The 
worm used by anglers, therefore called angle- 
worm, is very troublesome if it breeds in the 
soil in your flower-pots, as it will feed upon 
the roots, and in time kill the plants. Lime 
water will destroy the worms, and increase the 
brilliancy of the foliage. Buy a piece of un- 
slaked lime the size of a large apple, slake it 
in a pail of cold water; when it has settled, 
pour off and bottle, and place the bottles in 
the cellar to prevent freezing. It is best to 
use it sparingly at first; a teaspoonful to a 
large flower-pot once a week will destroy the 
worm or other vermin. If in time you wish 
to increase the growth of your plant, pour 
one table-spoonful in drops over the surface of 
a large pot once a week. A tea-spoonful of 
warm wood ashes applied once a week is ben- 
eficial. We advise you to sprinkle the leaves 
of your plants frequently with water to keep 
them free from insects. Take a little brush 
broom and dip it into a basin of water and 
sprinkle your plants; it is far better than the 
spout of a watering-pot. 
Next week we will give you a recipe for 
liquid manure, also one to kill red spiders. 


—— A COUNTRYMAN, on seeing a beautiful 
sunset, exclaimed, ‘‘I declare! that looks just 
like my corned beef—a streak of lean and a 
streak of fat!” 


- 
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OUR NATIONAL GAME. 

Club Averages. 
HE Ecxrorp Cvs, of New York, passed 
a very successful season last year, the 
best they have experienced since they held 
the championship. In thirty-five first nine 
games they were successful in twenty-three, 
losing twelve. <A total of nine hundred and 
twenty-eight runs were made against six hun- 
dred, an average of twenty-six runs and eigh- 
teen over to seventeen and five over. Their 
success may be attributed in part to the pitch- 

ing of Martin. 
THe STELLA Ctus, of Boston (Juniors), 
played five match games last season, of which 
they won three and lost two. The clubs they 


defeated were the Howard, of Charlestown, 
Ocean, of Swampscott, and King Philip, of 
The games lost were with the Bay 


Boston. 
State, of Lynn, and Excelsior, of Boston. 
Their highest score in a game was forty-eight, 
their. lowest ten; the highest score of their 
opponents forty-six, the lowest ten; the total 
figures being one hundred and forty-eight 
runs, an average of twenty-nine runs to a 
game with three over, against one hundred 
and fifty-two runs, or an average of thirty 
runs and two over. During 1867 the Stella 
played one game, defeating the Ottawa Club, 
of Charlestown, by a score of thirty-one to 
fifteen. 

THE Wipe Awake Cuuvus, of Alton, IIl., 
played six games the past season, winning 
four and losing two. The total number of 
runs made in the six games was one hundred 
and ninety-six against one hundred and sixty- 
seven, being an average of thirty-two runs to 
a game with four over, against twenty-seven 
and five over. 

Tue Saxon Crus (Junior), of St. Paul, 
Minn., played nine match games the past sea- 
son, winning six and losing four. The clubs 
they defeated were the University, of St. An- 
thony, twice; the St. Croix, of Stillwater; the 
Union, of Minneapolis, twice; and the Hudson 
City, of Hudson. The clubs by whom they 
were defeated are the North Star, of St. Paul, 
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twice, and the Unions, of Minneapolis. In 
these games they scored a total of three hun- 
dred and eighty-two runs to two hundred and 
fifty-nine by their opponents, giving them an 
average of forty-two runs to a match and four 
over, the same for their opponents being twen- 
ty-eight runs and seven over. Of the seventy- 
nine innings played, there were nine in which 
no runs were scored, the number of the same 
for their opponents being sixteen. In four 
matches no ‘‘skunks” were scored, their op- 
ponents scoring one in every game. Their 
greatest number of runs in an inning was 
thirty, in a game ninety-one, and their least 
in a game twenty-two; the same figures for 
their opponents being respectively sixteen, 
forty-six, and eleven. 


FIRESIDE GAMES. 

Animal Magnetism. 

XIA sends the following: Cut off from a 

common bottle cork a slice about half an 
inch thick, and into the centre stick a common 
sewing-needle in such a way that when the 
cork is laid on the table the needle may be 
erect and have its point upwards. Take a 
strip of very thin paper, — silver or tissue pa- 
per, —two inches long and a quarter of an 
inch wide; fold it accurately in the middle, 
and having opened it so that one half may 
be perpendicular to the other, balance it on 
the point of the needle. To experiment with 
it, curve the hand into a hollow form, resting 
the top of the thumb on the top of the middle 
finger. Rest the hand, supported by the little 
finger, on the table, so that the needle may be 
in the centre of the hollow, taking care that 
room be left for the paper to revolve without 
touching the hand. Immediately the sheet of 
paper will begin to oscillate from side to side; 
but in the course of a few seconds it will be 
found to revolve, with greater or less rapidity, 
from left to right, if the operation be per- 
formed with the right hand; from right to 
left, with the left hand. This is very curious; 
but what has animal magnetism to do with 
it? Nothing. 

The true explanation of the phenomenon 
is, that the air near the wrist, heated by the 
warmth of the hand, is rarefied, and, by the 
universal law of Nature, endeavors to ascend. 
In its way through the chimney formed by 
the fingers, it encounters the wings of the 
strip of paper and turns them round, first one 
and then the other, pretty much in the same 
way as the wind sets in motion the sails of a 





windmill. 
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52. (Well) b (gun) (eye) s (half done) — 
Well begun is half done. 53. E-name-l. 54. 
O-live-r. 55. F-row-n. 56. A rolling stone 
gathers no moss. 57. Lorain Lincoln. 58. 
Tennyson. 59. Hull. 60. Car-e. 61. Dens-e. 
62. Rat-e. 63. Brow-n. 64. Not-e. 65. 
Men-d. 66. Kin-g. 67. Mar-t. 68. Pear-l. 
69. Tar-t. 70. Emancipation Proclamation. 
71. Carson City. 72. Brag. 73. Golf. 74. 
Doom. 75. Snub. 76. Loot. 77. Ladoga. 


Cross-worD ENIGMA. 

79. My first is in case, but not in box; 
My second is in raccoon, but not in fox; 
My third is in goat, but not in sheep; 
My fourth is in high, but not in deep; 
My fifth is in wheat, but not in corn; 
My sixth is in meet, but not in adjourn; 
My seventh is in part, but not in whole; 
My eighth is in mug, but not in bow]; 
My whole is a battle-field famous during the 

war. BUCKEYE. 


TRANSPOSITIONS OF Books. 

80. Did Mary Thern go to sea? 81. Lem 
Fenn is a lion bold. 82. Did Letty M. pout to 
sew? Ep. 


83. Musical Puzzle. 


8 
LATIN ENIGMA. 


84. It is composed of 22 letters. The 14, 20 
is an enclitic. The 1, 17,6 isto stand. The 
5, 10, 21, 8is aconjunction. The 12, 7, 2 is to 
support. The 15, 3, 9, 4 is a pronoun. The 
19, 8 is aconjunction. The 11, 16, 20, 13 is a 
number. The 22,18 is a pronoun. The whole 
is true. ViRTUS. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


TRANSPOSITIONS OF CITIES IN EUROPE. 


86. Big mule. 87. Ho, raven! 88. Red 
dens. 89. Onega. 0. No age. 91. New 
trap. 92. Idol. 93. Open change. 94. Mad 


master. 95. In much. Ros Roy. 


CHARADES. 
96. My first is an egotist’s word; 
My second’s a portion of time; 
My whole is a female name, 


Fit subjéct for better rhyme. ' 
EUREKA. 


97- My first was picked up in a state of in- 
toxication by my third; my second is an ar- 
ticle used in washing; my whole is the name 
of a city. HauTBoy. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


PUZZLE. 
99. What medical word (adjective) of five 
syllables contains five abbreviated names or 
nicknames? WILLy WIspP. 


RIDDLE. 

100. I have a good head, but not any face; 
I’ve only one leg, which is quite out of place, 
For, since I’ve no body, it unites with my head. 
I’m made of a metal, but it’s not tin nor lead. 





Hoxy Poxy. 


CLARENCE CLAYTON. 
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ITA, the pictures are “ too funny.” — Skiff 
sends one of his jolly letters; we like them 
first ratee Here is his conundrum: ‘* What 
men are paid for their baseness?” Ralph 
guessed ‘‘ Base-ballers,” and Callie said ‘‘ Poli- 
ticians.” Skiff has it ‘‘base-singers.” Vice- 
Admiral Porter is the man. — King Queer is 
right welcome, though his queerness is almost 
too much for us. He audaciously inquires 
whether Mr. Burleigh, in his articles on ‘ Sea 
Things,” will include the “ seethings of the 
tempest.” Decidedly the worst joke of the 
season. — N. B., five. — Harry St. Clair writes 
a lively epistle, from which we glean a few 
original scraps of wisdom, such as, ‘“‘ Tempus 
fugit,” and ‘* The pen is mightier than the 
sword.” 
Buzz, Boz 288, Westboro’, Mass., wishes cor- 
respondents. He is one of Quiz’s converts, 


and says he don’t want his subscription money 
back again. — Essex, every letter from our 
correspondents receives our own personal at- 
tention, and we have answered many of them 


with our own hand by mail. Our duties are 
manifold, but we do not consider ‘‘ Our Letter 
Bag” the least important of them. — T. Pott, 
the enigma had two letters repeated. — R. 
Bonheur participated in a shooting match on 
Thanksgiving, but only killed a squirrel and a 
woodpecker. That was two of God’s creatures 
too many to be sacrificed in wanton sport. — 
From Cascadilla’s contributions we select the 
sans tétes. — Black Hawk returns to his old 
allegiance, after a pleasant visit to Europe, 
and anxiously inquires after his old friends, 
especially Rip Van Winkle. Address S., Mes- 
senger Box, Haverstraw, N. Y. 

Fleur de Lis, we have published a rebus about 
the broom. The other one is hardly wonder- 
fulenough. The letter itself is better than the 
rebuses. — E. H. W., we have puzzles enough 
for the present. — Sunbeam, there were too 
many letters repeated. — Ned Sketchley, that 
dinner was too much for you. Howcan you 
make “‘own” of ‘‘one”? The second rebus will 
pass. — Hautboy, the first charade is accepted. 
The measure halted badly. We have applied a 
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panacea to the lame feet, and there is a little im- 
provement. Thanks for the cautionary remarks. 
— The “original (?) Rip Van Winkle” warns 
the R. V. W. that has assumed his assumed 
name, to assume another name. He says, “It 
was not this Rip Van Winkle who tried to play 
any sell, and I would thank the other person to 
annex some other name to his sells.” 

T. E. D. has changed his address to Main 
Truck, Lock Box 38, Marquette, L. S., Michi- 
gan, and wishes correspondence on boating, &c. 
— Daniel M. was impatient on account of the 
delay of his Magazine, and wrote the publish- 
ers that he had not received the last number. 
They promptly forwarded it, and to-day, with 
a rare and scrupulous honesty, our friend Dan- 
iel sends a letter enclosing six cents to pay for 
an extra number, saying he had received his 
regular copy also. There is a good scriptural 
promise to those who are upright and faithful 
in small things. 

‘¢ Galba and Gloriolus, we have used up those 
names in the head work department. — Jap, 
the rebus has been published. The subject is 
worthy of consideration. — Long Joseph, see 
publishers’ terms for clubs on the third page 
of cover. For more special terms, write to the 
publishers. The address is Cincinnati, O. — 
Captain Snyders writes very well, but ‘‘ I seen ” 
is a shocking barbarism. — Petr. Oleum, the 
name in your double acrostic has been used. — 
Charlie, we don’t like to take any more cross- 
word enigmas until our old ones are about 
used up. — We think Alert has suspicions that 
Hannah has free access to the Accepted Draw- 
er. At least, that is all we can make out of the 
following kweer,kwestions : — 

‘‘ Kan you, sir, kwestion her klosely, and 
then make kalkulations as to whose kontribu- 
tions she kasts so koolly and kollectedly on the 
konsuming koals? If knot, please kontrive to 
vakate enough of your kolumn for the inser- 
tion of the following kombination of kunning 
and komikal kwestions: When does water re- 
semble a gymnast? When it makes a spring. 
When a koward? When it runs. 

Kalmly yours, 
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ALERT.” 


ACCEPTED. 
Musical puzzles — Monsieur; blanks — Kil- 
lington. 
DECLINED. 
Paul Kendall, Licorice John, Olympus, 
Toozle, T. T., and W. W. 


WisH CORRESPONDENTS. 
R. J. D., Newark, N. J.; Captain Snyders, 
Bryant & Stratton’s College, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








SPAIN UNDER THE VISIGOTHS. 


HE great irruption of the northern nations 
into the Roman empire commenced in the 
year 375. A hundred and one years later (476) 
the Empire of the West fell. ‘The most impor- 
tant division of the barbarians, who occupy so 
large a place in the history of the fourth and 
fifth centuries, were the Germans. The Van- 
dals and Suevi, two of the nations that entered 
Spain in the year 409, were Germans. That 
the third, the Alans, belonged to the same 
widely-scattered race, is not certain. 

In the Peninsula the ravages of these. bar- 
barians were awful. Towns were burned, the 
country was laid waste, and the inhabitants 
were massacred, without distinction of age or 
sex. And these were but the beginning of 
evils. Famine and pestilence made terrible 
havoc. The wild beasts left their hiding- 
places to make war on the wretched inhab- 
itants. Even the corpses of the dead were 
consumed by the starving people. 

At: length .the conquerors themselves saw 
that to convert a country, in which they in- 
tended to remain, into a wilderness, was not 
the best policy. They divided those parts of 
Spain, which they had occupied, by lot. Beti- 
ca fell to the Vandals, whence it received the 
name of Vandalicia, afterwards changed into 
Andalusia. Lusitania, the modern Portugal, 
very nearly fell to the Alans, and the Suevi 
had North-western Spain. The Romans con- 
tinued to hold the rest of the country. 

But this division was soon disturbed by the 
Visigoths, or West Goths, another Germanic 
people. 

All these German nations, in their original 
homes, were little less savage than our North 
American Indians. They paid small attention 
to agriculture; no man occupied the same field 
above a year. War formed their only real 
occupation. One of them boasted to Julius 
Cesar that his soldiers had been fourteen 
years without entering a house; another 
avowed that the only country he knew as 
his home was the territory his troops occu- 
pied; and we are told by Tacitus that war was 
the only work they liked. 

The Visigoths, under their king Alaric, had 





ravaged Greece and Italy, and had taken Rome, 
which their king surrendered to be plundered 
during three days before they established them- 
selves in the fertile provinces of Southern Gaul 
(411). They commenced the conquest of Spain 
almost immediately after the foundation of their 
new kingdom, but they were rather the nominal 
than the real masters of the country for more 
than half a century. 

Euric (466-484) was the founder of the Gothic 
kingdom of Spain, and Amalaric (522-531) was 
the first of these kings who established his 
court in that country. 

Ere long Spain became the most flourishing 
of all the governments founded by the Ger- 
mans on the ruins of the Western Empire. 
The conquerors, as they were the few, while 
the civilized Roman inhabitants were the 
many, adopted the manners, the religion, the 
laws, and the language of the subject people. 
They very naturally mingled a little Gothic 
with their Latin, and from this mixture arose, 
in the course of time, the noble and beautiful 
Castilian or Spanish language. 

By degrees these Goths became less warlike, 
and finally ceased to be a nation of soldiers. 
Their kings were elective, and seem to have 
enjoyed greater power than among other Ger- 
man tribes. Still, they were controlled, to a 
great extent, by the clergy. The councils of 
Toledo figure prominently in the history of 
that period, and the bishops were a power in 
those councils. ‘* Let no one in his pride seize 
upon the throne,” says one of the Visigothic 
laws; “let no pretender excite civil war among 
the people; let no one conspire the death of 
the prince; but when the king is dead in peace, 
let the principal men of the whole kindom, to- 
gether with the bishops, who have received 
power to bind and to loose, and whose blessing 
and unction confirm princes in their authority, 
appoint his successor by common consent and 
svith the approval of God.” 

But the kings were not all allowed to die in 
peace. From Euric to Roderic the greater 
number ‘were either assassinated or deposed. 
Roderic, the last of the Gothic kings of Spain, 
drove his predecessor from the throne. The 
relations of the dethroned monarch invited the 
Arabs of Africa to their aid; and the famous 
battle fought on the plains of the modern 
Xeres de la Frontera, near Cadiz, a battle 
which lasted three days, put an end to the 
Gothic kingdom of the Peninsula (711). 


—— THE publication of ‘*The Sepoy Mu- 
tiny ” will be commenced in the next number. 








